THE RISE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS
loved Antoinette with all the tenderness of authentic pater-
"nity. The only possible argument would be deduced from
the unlikelihood of a vulgar man like Poisson producing such
a creature as Antoinette, who was as fragile as a Saxe porcelain
shepherdess. On the other hand the mother was 'one of the
best-looking women in Paris and very witty', says Barbier.
Someone else repeated that she was 'as clever as a hundred
devils'. Bernis said: 'She had not got society manners, but she
possessed intelligence, ambition and courage.' She was con-
soled for the long absence of her husband by the assiduous
attentions of the gallant Charles, that wealthy and intelligent
bachelor: he was a kind of Lorenzo il Magnifico, friend of
artists, lover of art, collector of beautiful objects. Her position
was in keeping with the amorality of an age when women did
not choose their husbands, and when adultery, so long as it
kept within certain fagade conventions, did not incur strict
censure. Love was not necessary for marriage. Someone said:
'Husband and wife can always live together when they are
very well-bred.'

In the face of the many nobles who were furious that
Antoinette had usurped the traditional aristocratic privilege
of being the King's mistress, it is important to emphasize that
she was not bred in the gutter. That may have been true of
the du Barry, who was brought up among servants, and
reputed to be the daughter of a Franciscan friar and a seam-
stress, but not of Toinette, who sprang from the middle sec-
tion of the middle classes and was brought up among rich
financiers, some of them enthusiastic connoisseurs in matters
of art.

In the eighteenth century, the bourgeoisie^ by dint of solid
worth and hard work, was beginning to acquire an ominous
importance. The middle classes consisted no more of the
world of freed and enriched people without rights and with-
out name, to whose purse the King was obliged to have
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